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credited with any vast plan of European domination, and it
is probable that he was not at any time looking far beyond
his immediate achievements. There is no indication that he
coveted the crown of France for himself; on the contrary,
he was perfectly ready to recognise the king of France as his
suzerain, and felt no humiliation in what seems to us an
anomaly. The danger to Louis VII was not that he would
lose his kingdom, but rather that he would be reduced to
insignificance within it, just as his ancestors had reduced
the Carolingians to insignificance. And this seemed the more
likely since Louis had completely discarded the energy and
passion of his early years, and was now clothed in the attri-
butes by which he is known to posterity : devout, almost it
seemed a saint, so gentle and unworldly was he, eminently
pacific and timorous. But he was deeply conscious of his
royal position, especially of the duties it imposed upon him.
He could be roused to action, even to martial energy, by
appeals for royal protection. He was much less vigorous in
defence of his rights; for, though he keenly resented any
injury to the royal dignity, such as he often experienced
from Henry II, he usually confined himself to vehement pro-
tests. But, if he was reluctant to draw the sword, he was
not without the wit to perceive and the will to make use of
the opportunities that not infrequently presented themselves.
For there were distinct weaknesses in the apparently
overpowering position of Henry. The " Angevin Empire " in
was an agglomeration of several principalities differing widely JX>W *on
from one another in customs, modes of government, and
racial characteristics. The differences between them might
temporarily be obscured by the strong central control intro-
duced into each by its very capable master and his sub-
ordinates ; even the loosely-knit territories of the duchy of
Aquitaine were eventually linked together* That the unity
was merely superficial, however, depending on the genius
of the ruler to maintain it, was to be shown when it was
dissipated at the beginning of the next century. Henry as
his sons grew up, designed to employ them as his lieutenants
in the government of the separate principalities. This was
similar to the policy of Otto I, and it had a similar result.
The sons quarrelled with one another and, impatient of the
parental authority which allowed them so little initiative.